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DOUGLASS K. DANIEL 


Ohio Newspapers and the “Whispering Campaign” 
of the 1920 Presidential Election 


The 1920 campaign for president was a relatively quiet affair until a rumor about one of the candidates began to appear in 

print. Circulars produced bya college professor claimed that Sen, Warren G. Harding, the Republican nominee, had black 
ancestors, a scandalous charge in the early twentieth century. Only days before the election the allegation began appearing in 
newspapers—but not all newspapers and not always in detail. This study examines how newspapers in Ohio, the home state of 
Hardingand Democraticnominee James M. Cox (each of them newspaper publishers), responded to this major event late in the 
campaign. Press coverage reflected common attitudes about raceand newspaper practices of the period. 


1920, outside Union Station, which was unusual for a 

Saturday in Dayton, Ohio.' Some even climbed sidetracked 
boxcars to get a better look at the man many people were saying 
would be the next president of the United States. In three days, 
Americans would choose a successor to Woodrow Wilson. If the 
straw polls were correct, that man would be Warren G. Harding, a 
United States senator and an Ohio newspaper publisher. 

Aboard the campaign train, however, Harding was ina rage.” He 
had spoken briefly to the crowd from the rear of his platform car, and 
the train was on its way to Columbus. He stormed through the cars 
until he found his campaign manager, Harry Daugherty. Livid, Harding 
showed him the front page of the Friday edition of the Dayton 
Journal, a newspaper that supported the Republican Party. The head- 
lines took up nearly half of the page: 


[saa of people lined the railroad tracks on October 30, 


THE VILE SLANDERERS OF SENATOR HARDING 
AND HIS FAMILY WILL SEEK THEIR SKUNK 
HOLES ‘ERE TODAY’S SUN SHALL HAVE SET! 


THE MOST DAMNABLE CONSPIRACY IN HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN POLITICS! 


DOUGLASS K. DANIEL is an assistant professor of journalism 
in the E. W. Scripps School of Journalism at Ohio University. 
This article was presented as a paper to the AEJMC's southeast 
regional conference in 1992. 
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Ina letter to readers, Journal editor E. G. Burkham reported that 
typewritten, mimeographed, and printed fliers concerning Harding’s 
lineage were being passed around Dayton and Montgomery County. 
He went on to condemn Democrats for having "sunk their standards 
to the very sewers of depravity” and carrying out “the vilest plot and 
conspiracy in the history of the worst epochs of American politics.” 
The circulars, Burkham reported, alleged that Harding had black an- 
cestry.’ To Harding’s dismay, what had been passed around as gos- 
sip—some Republicans called it a “whispering campaign”*—now 
was appearing in a newspaper for all to see. 

A journalist of the era, Mark Sullivan, later called the black-blood 
story “the sensation of the campaign.”> Newspapers around the 
country had to decide how to handle the story. The report was of 
particular interest to newspapers in Ohio, the home of both its target 
and its prime instigator, a college professor. Yet, stories about the 
circulars were not carried by all Ohio newspapers. Some of the papers 
that chose to publish the story did not report it in detail, only hinting 
at the allegation to the point that readers might have been puzzled. 
The black-ancestry charge shook the Republican campaign and created 
“a momentary scare” in its final days, according to a historian who 
studied Harding’s political career.* 

This article examines the “whispering campaign” and how twelve 
Ohio newspapers, a representative sample of the state’s press, re- 
sponded to it. The state and its press had a unique stake in the 1920 
campaign: Ohio, being a heavily populated state, had twenty-four 
electoral votes, which made it crucial in the election of the next presi- 
dent; both candidates were Ohio politicians; and both published 
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newspapers in the state, ensuring that the United States would have 
its first—and, to date, its only—newspaper publisher as chief execu- 
tive. The pattern of press coverage suggests the influence of racial 
attitudes, newspaper practices, and newspaper biases common in the 
early twentieth century. An analysis of these patterns reveals the ways 
in which the partisan press of the era reported an eleventh-hour 
political scandal. Thus, how Ohio newspapers covered the “whisper- 
ing campaign” sheds light on significant qualities of both the jour- 
nalism and the culture of the period. 


here was little doubt about the outcome of the presidential 

campaign of 1920 even before it began. With popular senti 

ment running strongly against the 
policies of Woodrow Wilson and the 
Democratic Party, the Republicans seemed 
assured of putting their candidate in the 
White House.’ Newspaper editor William 
Allen White recalled that the nation seemed 
willing to be dormant in the years after 
World War I: “It was not in the stars to elect 
anyone in 1920 who advocated anything se- 
riously. The country . . . was tired of issues, 
sick at heart of ideals and weary of being 
noble.” 

Harding, a compromise choice at the GOP convention in Chi- 
cago, followed the style of the 1896 campaign of William McKinley, 
a fellow Ohioan who successfully ran for president from his home 
rather than travel the country seeking votes. Democratic candidate 
James M. Cox, Ohio’s governor and a newspaper publisher in Day- 
ton and Springfield, crisscrossed the country and delivered scores of 
speeches. Harding spent most of his time greeting friendly delega- 
tions at his home in Marion. He made occasional trips to the Mid- 
west, South, and East in mid-October after Cox’s aggressive style 
forced Harding’s managers to reassess his front-porch strategy, but 
both men spent the last days of the campaign in their native state.° 

Harding’s biographers have concluded that no evidence exists to 
prove that his lineage included blacks. Francis Russell reported in his 
Harding biography that a spiteful neighbor began the rumor after 


“Harding’s 


have concluded that 
no evidence exists to 


prove that his lineage 
included blacks.” 


Harding’s great-great-grandfather caught him stealing from his corn 
crib.'° Historian Robert K. Murray noted Hardings’ ancestors lived 
near blacks after migrating in 1826 to central Ohio from Pennsylvania, 
which might have generated stories of intermarriage.'! Regardless of 
its validity, the rumor followed Harding throughout his life. As chil- 
dren growing up in the Ohio hamlet of Blooming Grove a few years 
after the Civil War, Harding and his brothers and sisters were taunted 
at times about being black.” 

The racist jeers continued even after he reached adulthood and 
began publishing the Marion Daily Star. A rival editor blasted Harding 
in print in May 1887: “We have no desire to draw the color line on the 
kink-haired youth that sees fit to use his smut machine only as a 
receptacle for a low order of adjectives—as 
nature did it for him.”® An editor at an- 
other Marion newspaper reportedly pub- 
lished the allegation of mixed blood while 
Harding was courting Florence De Wolfe, 
the daughter of a prominent Marion busi- 
nessman. Nonetheless, they were married 
in 1891." 

ing’s political career began in 1898 
when he was elected to the first of two terms 
in the Ohio Senate. He was elected lieuten- 
ant governor in 1902 and later defeated for governor in 1910. He was 
concluding his first term in the United States Senate when he won the 
presidential nomination on the tenth ballot. The allegation that the 
Harding family was part black had surfaced in every Harding cam- 
paign for public office.'’ However, Daugherty, his political ally, con- 
tended it had no impact, with the possible exception of the guberna- 
torial race that he lost in 1910, because voters considered it a lie.‘ 
Harding rarely talked about the rumor, once telling a friend: “How do 
I know, Jim? One of my ancestors might have jumped the fence.””” 

Several of the circulars that appeared during the 1920 campaign 
were linked to William Estabrook Chancellor. Once a superintendent 
of schools in Washington, D.C., he taught economics, politics, and 
social science at the College of Wooster, which is located about fifty 
miles south of Cleveland. In favor of Wilson and the League of 
Nations and against blacks and Jews, Chancellor wrote and distrib- 


biographers 


PERE’ 
SHOE 


THE VILE SLANDERERS OF SENATOR HARDING 


PRICE TWO CENTB. 


AND HIS FAMILY WILL SEEK THEIR SKUNK 
HOLES ‘ERE TODAY'S SUN SHALL HAVE SET! 


THE MOST DAMNABLE CONSPIRACY IN HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN POLITICS! 


Warren G. Harding, Pure In Heart, Pure In His Americanism, Splendid In His Fine Patriotism, Has In His Veins Only the Pure 
Blood of the White Man Given To Him By a Long Line of Cultured Ancestry, Men and Women of Whom He May Well Be 
Proud—Proud In Achievement, Proud In Their Fine Home Life and Ideals and Proud In Their Pure Race Integrity! 


Warren G. Harding became irate when shown the front page of tbe Dayton Journal from October 29, 1920. 
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uted circulars and posters about Harding’s genealogy. One circular 
stated that Harding’s father was a mulatto and his grandfather, great- 
grandfather, and great-grandmother were black.” Harding biogra- 
pher Samuel Hopkins Adams contended Chancellor printed the 
circulars because he “had an obsession on the Negro question.”” 

Asthe circulars spread across Ohio and appeared in other states, 
the Republican camp reconsidered the traditional Harding stand of 
not responding to the rumor. The chairman of the Ohio Republican 
Committee wrote Daugherty: “It is everywhere. It is affecting the 
woman voter. We cannot get Hays [Will H. Hays, the national party 
chairman] fixed on any questions of policy with respect to the matter. 
I wired Hays this morning demanding the fixing of policy.””! 
Daugherty later said campaign advisers 
agreed to continue ignoring the problem 
publicly. “He had never stooped to deny it 
in all his political career and would not do 
so now,” he said.” However, a Harding 
biographer wrote that an unidentified ad- 
viser contended that Harding considered 
making a public denouncement of the ru- 
mor until Florence Harding objected.” 
Thus, no direct public comment was made 
by the candidate. 

Cox and officials of the Democratic 
Party also considered whether to address 
the issue. A biographer of Joseph Tumulty, 
Woodrow Wilson’s personal secretary, 
wrote that Tumulty turned down 
Chancellor’s offer of information on the 
Harding genealogy.* Edith Wilson, the 
president’s wife, recalled a different reaction 
to the black heritage story. In her memoir, 
she said Tumulty gleefully told the ailing 
president that he had information show- 
ing Harding had black blood and added 
“this country will never stand for that!” Wil- 
son rejected the suggestion: “We cannot go 
into a man’s genealogy; we must base our 
campaign on principles, not on back-stairs 
gossip. This is not only right but good poll- 
tics.” 

Cox did not specifically cite the Harding 
lineage rumor in his autobiography. Writing more that a quarter of a 
century after the election, Cox recalled Republican efforts to heckle 
him and appeal to “partisan politics and racial prejudices.”” Mrs. 
Wilson claimed Cox and running mate Franklin D. Roosevelt agreed 
with her husband’s decision during a visit to the White House a few 
days after Tumulty’s suggestion.” In any case, Cox never publicly 
mentioned the rumor during the campaign. 


ven though the candidates did nothing in public to spur 

press coverage of the rumor, three events took place that 

helped put the story on the pages of Ohio newspapers. The 
contents of the twelve newspapers studied shows that the Associ- 
ated Press, the United Press, and the International News Service re- 
ported each of the events. The first occurred on October 29 when the 
College of Wooster’s board of trustees requested and received 
Chancellor’s resignation. The trustees issued a resolution that was 
released to the press: 


It having come to the knowledge of the board that circular 
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“Edith Wilson said 
Tumulty gleefully 
told the ailing president 
that he had information 
showing Harding 
had black blood and added 
‘this country will never 
stand for that? 
Wilson rejected the suggestion: 
‘We cannot go into a man’s 
genealogy; we must base 
our campaign on principles, 
not on back-stairs gossip. 
This is not only right 
but good politics.’” 


letters are being scattered broadcast [sic] throughout the country 
with reference to Senator Harding, Republican nominee for the 
presidency, which letters are attributed to Prof. William E. Chan- 
cellor, a part of which he admits to have been written by him; 

And whereas such circular letters issued on the eve of the 
election are for the manifest purpose of appealing to prejudice, 
and to influence the electorate of the country at the coming elec- 
tion; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we, the board of trustees of the 
College of Wooster denounce such political methods as utterly 
unworthy of our college and country. 

And be it further resolved by the board that the College of 
Wooster indignantly disclaims all connec- 
tion with, knowledge of, or authority for 
the making and issuing of any such circu- 
lar letters.” 


The second event involved statements 
issued on October 31 and November 1 by 
Republican and Democratic party officials 
in Ohio and in their national headquarters 
in New York. The statements were more 
concerned with blame for the circulars than 
their contents. For instance, national offi- 
cials of both parties said they would not 
comment on stories regarding Harding’s 
genealogy, but they disputed who was re- 
sponsible for them. Scott C. Bone, public- 
ity director for the Republican National 
Committee, said a newspaper reporter had 
spotted material concerning Harding’s an- 
cestry on Cox’s special train and saw it dis- 
tributed by someone close to the Ohio 
Democratic Committee. George White, the 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, said Bone implied that the national 
committee was involved, and he described 
it as “a desperate political trick.”” 

The final newsworthy action also came 
on November 1, the day before the elec- 
tion, when Chancellor filed a libel suit 
against the Dayton Journal.® Chancellor con- 
tended the Journal libeled him by printing a statement in which he 
retracted the contents of one of the circulars. The retraction was 
among the stories the Journal used to fill its front page on October 30 
under the banner headline, “The Whole Vile Structure of the Slan- 
derers Crumbles Under the Avalanche of Evidence.”*! Chancellor 
also sent a telegram to Democratic county chairmen in Ohio that 
appeared in some newspapers as an advertisement: “Have filed libel 
suit ... against the Dayton Journal for asserting falsely that I retracted 
statement Harding is mulatto. ... Will never quit this fight for truth.”” 

Faced with eleventh-hour propaganda that could affect the elec- 
tion, Ohio editors (and, indeed, editors around the nation) had three 
ways to deal with the Harding ancestry story. They could ignore it, 
they could report the story without revealing the exact nature of the 
circulars, or they could fully disclose the contents and the controversy. 
The twelve Ohio newspapers studied, representing papers of differ- 
ent sizes and political persuasions, showed evidence of each option. 
The editions from October 26 to November 3, the day after the 
election, were studied because they cover the period in which Harding 
scholars have said the scandal bloomed in the press. After the elec- 
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Republican paper, the Toledo Blade, pub- 
lished a story headlined “Harding’s Folk 
Fought Indians” on October 28, the day 
before the Chancellor resignation. A de- 
tailed genealogy, it recounted the Harding 
family history. 

The Akron Beacon Journal, also a Re- 
publican paper, did not deal with the is- 
sue until the day before the election. On 
that day, a lead story reported that the 
real estate offices of former Mayor LS. 
Myers had been raided by “indignant 
businessmen” who confiscated pam- 
phlets about Harding. The story de- 
scribed the pamphlet as an “eleventh- 
hour libel upon Senator Harding.”” The 
paper also carried a story on page one in 
which Frank Dart, who was a messenger 
for Abraham Lincoln during the Civil 
War, condemned the Democratic party 
for “the most disreputable tactics in the 
history of politics.”® The Dart story did 


Senator Warren G. Harding conducted largely a "front-porch" campaign for president in 
1920 at bis home in Marion, Ohio. (Used with permission of Ohio Historical Society) 


tion, they have noted, the issue of Harding’s ancestry fell from the 
headlines.» 

The papers examined were ones that represented both political 
parties, different regions of the state, and both large and small com- 
munities. The Republican papers studied were the Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal, the Athens Messenger, the Sandusky Reg- 
ister, the Scioto Gazette (now the Chillicothe 
Gazette), and the Toledo Blade. The Demo- 
cratic papers were the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Fremont Daily 
Messenger, the Lancaster Daily Eagle, and the 
Youngstown Vindicator. Two independent pa- 
pers were studied, the Columbus Evening Dis- 
patch and the New Philadelphia Daily Times. 
Cities that had populations under 25,000 
were Athens, Chillicothe, Fremont, 
Lancaster, New Philadelphia, and Sandusky. 
The remaining cities were six of the seven 
largest in the state—Akron, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, and Young- 
stown.® 

The two independent papers, the Co- 
lumbus Evening Dispatch and the New Phila- 
delphia Daily Times, carried little or nothing 
about the controversy. The Evening Dispatch 
ran no new stories regarding the rumor in 
the week before the election. The Daily Times 
reported the Chancellor resignation, the libel suit, and the statements 
of the Republican and Democratic national committee officials. But 
instead of using terms relating to race, the stories only noted that 
Harding’s “family history” and “ancestry” had been the subject.* 

The Sandusky Register, a Republican paper, reported only the 
Chancellor story. It appeared on page one and did not refer to the 
nature of the circulars, only that they pertained to Harding.” Another 
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“The Plain Dealer did not 
report the ancestry allegations, 
but Republicans 
ran an advertisement 
on October 31 warning 
voters of circulars 
‘containing maliciously 
misleading statements 
regarding any candidates 
on the Republican National 
or State Tickets.’” 


not specify what the tactics were. The pa- 
per published an editorial on the same 
day, “Can A Lie Win Out [?]” that de- 
nounced the Democratic Party for “slan- 
der, calumny and lies.”*! 

The Lancaster Daily Eagle,a Democratic paper, reported the resig- 
nation in a single paragraph under its “Buckeye Briefs” headline on 
page one. It made no mention of Harding, only that Chancellor had 
resigned because the college determined that he had engaged in “of- 
fensive political activity.” One Democratic paper, the Fremont Daily 
Messenger, ran no news stories but carried a 
front-page advertisement on October 28 
in which the Republican State Executive 
Committee criticized people who distrib- 
uted unsigned political pamphlets.* In the 
November 1 issue of the paper, the Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee used a three- 
column advertisement at the bottom of 
page one to reprint Chancellor’s telegram 
disputing his retraction that “Harding isa 
mulatto.“ 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer published an 
editorial, “The Eleventh Hour,” on Octo- 
ber 30 that warned readers to beware of 
new charges or accusations made by any can- 
didate in the last days of the campaign: 
“Slander is fleet of foot. If given half a 
chance it outstrips truth in pursuit. False- 
hood put into circulation at the eleventh 
hour may do vast harm to the innocent 
unless the public is wide awake to the dan- 
ger of deception and is proof against its 
insidious effect.” The Plain Dealer did not report the ancestry allega- 
tions, but Republicans ran an advertisement on October 31 warning 
voters of circulars “containing maliciously misleading statements re- 
garding any candidates on the Republican National or State Tick- 
ets.” No other material regarding the black-blood story appeared in 
the paper that week. 

Coverage in the Youngstown Vindicator, a Democratic paper, 
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Warren G Harding, publisher of the Marion Daily Star, posed for this photograph in the backshop of his Ohio newspaper during 
the 1920 presidential campaign. (Used with permission of Ohio Historical Society) 


touched on both extremes. Except for a Chancellor resignation story _ eage” of Harding. The attorney, D. R. Crissinger, said he had known 
on October 30, the Vindicator did not carry any reportsthatday about _ the Harding family for a half-century and they were “a rich mixture of 


the Harding lineage.” The November 1 issue, however, exploded Scotch, Irish, English, and Dutch blood.” The Gazette used the letter 


with material about the allegations. The 
Vindicator ran.atwoline, eight-column head- 
line below its flag: 


DENY HARDING HAS NEGRO 
BLOOD 
REPORT SPREAD BY REPUBLI- 
CANS 


The story below the banner headline 
focused on accusations that the Democratic 
Party had prepared the circulars and the 
counter charge that anti-Harding forces 
within the Republican Party were respon- 
sible.* The Vindicator carried George White's 
denial of involvement and Chancellor’s li- 
bel suit under the same headline. Inside 
the November 1 paper, the Mahoning 
County Republican Executive Committee 
used page thirteen to print stories about 
the Harding family and the Chancellor alle- 
gations, including the disclaimer that had 
sparked the suit against the Dayton Journal.” 

Two other Republican papers, the Ath- 


ens Messenger and the Scioto Gazette, began their coverage witha letter 
froma Democratic Marion attorney, who said a friend had obtained 
“malicious and false statements that are being made about the lin- 
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“A story on page one 
of the Enquirer 
on November 2, the day 
of the election, reported 
that thousands of replicas 


of the Dayton Journal edition 


repudiating the Harding 
ancestry rumor 
had been distributed, 
resulting in ‘large space 
being devoted to what had 
been subterranean gossip.’” 


repudiating the charges.* 
The Gazette, meanwhile, was silent on the issue until the day 
before the election. On November 1, it printed above the fold on 


inside its October 26 issue while the Mes- 
senger ran the letter on page one on Octo- 
ber 27.° The Gazette published a Harding 
genealogy on October 29.4 

The next Messenger story relating to the 
allegation came October 30 when the Chan- 
cellor retraction appeared in a box on page 
one below the headline, ““Nother Dirty 
One Nailed.” Below the statement, which 
referred to “the Harding ancestry,” was a 
story about Chancellor’s dismissal.*? On 
November 1, the paper reported the par- 
ties’ statements that no comment would 
be made on reports about Harding’s lin- 
eage and the Bone- White dispute over who 
was responsible for the circulars.* The Mes- 
senger also reprinted a Washington Post story 
under the headline, “Chancellor Is ‘Erratic 
and Unreliable.” The story detailed the al- 
legations of black blood, which was the 
first time that the Messenger reported the 
specifics.* The Republicans ran a front-page 
advertisement criticizing Democrats, and 
the Democrats ran Chancellor’s denial of 
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page one, “Beware of Eleventh Hour Lies and Criminal Libels Con- 
cerning Any and All Candidates.” Below the flag appeared a reprint 
of a Dayton Journal editorial welcoming the Chancellor libel suit. 
The paper also carried a New York Times editorial denouncing “odious 
propaganda” and a report on the Chancellor lawsuit.” On an inside 
page, the Gazette carried Bone’s statement about Democratic involve- 
ment in a “whispering campaign.”** No mention was made about 
the nature of the attack on Harding’s lineage. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer reported the Chancellor resignation on 
October 30 on page one in a story that jumped to page four.” It 
carried Republican State Executive Chairman George H. Clark’s con- 
demnation of Democrats for distributing propaganda meant “to 
arouse group against group, race against race, 
religion against religion.” He promised 
“upon our honor” the Republicans would 
not produce such material.” The October 
30 and 31 issues included comments by 
Republican and Democratic officials about 
Harding’s genealogy.*! The Enquirer did not 
specify the allegation until November 1, 
when it carried on its front page the Wash- 
ington Post story that detailed the content 
of the circulars and criticized Chancellor.” 
A story on page one of the Enquirer on 
November 2, the day of the election, re- 
ported that thousands of replicas of the 
Dayton Journal edition repudiating the 
Harding ancestry rumor had been distrib- 
uted, resulting in “large space being devoted 
to what had been subterranean gossip.”© 

Overall, two of the twelve newspapers, 
the Columbus Dispatch and the Toledo Blade, 
did not publish any stories clearly tied to 
the controversy. Three papers, the Sandusky 
Register, the Akron Beacon Journal, and the 
Lancaster Daily Eagle, published some sto- 
ries related to the issue but did not link 
them to the Harding genealogy. Two other 
papers, the New Philadelphia Daily Times and 
the Scioto Gazette, reported that Harding’s 
lineage was being questioned while not 
specifying the allegation of black blood. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer published an editorial 
and some advertisements, apparently stem- 
ming from the controversy, but no specif- 
ics were mentioned. The Fremont Daily Mes- 
senger carried advertisements that specified 
the allegations, but the paper published no 
news stories. The remaining three papers, 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Athens Messen- 
ger,and the Youngstown Vindicator, were spe- 
cific in their reports that Harding was the subject of circulars alleging 
he had black ancestry. Of the four newspapers that clearly reported the 
allegation in news stories or advertisements, three were Democratic 
papers and one was Republican. 

Newspapers outside the state faced similar decisions about 
whether and to what extent they should cover the Harding genealogy 
question. The Washington Post, for example, held back no details 
when it reported the controversy. It played its coverage, which was 
picked up by other newspapers as noted, as the lead story on Novem- 
ber 1, reporting that Democrats had sent out circulars asserting Harding 
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“Newspapers outside the state 
faced similar decisions 
about whether 
and to what extent they 
should cover the Harding 
genealogy question. 

The Washington Post 
held back no details when 
it reported the controversy. It 
played its coverage, 
which was picked up by 
other newspapers, as the lead 
story on November 1, 
reporting that Democrats 
had sent out circulars 
asserting Harding ‘has Negro 
blood in his veins’ and calling 
it ‘the most dastardly 
conspiracy in the history 
of American politics.’” 


“has Negro blood in his veins” and calling it “the most dastardly 
conspiracy in the history of American politics.” A Post editorial 
called on Cox to disavow the tactic. The New York Times reported the 
publication of the Dayton Journal article in a front-page story on Octo- 
ber 31, referring to claims about the Harding genealogy. Only deep 
into the story after it had jumped to an inside page was reference 
made to “mixed blood.” For the Chicago Tribune and the Atlanta 
Constitution, the Chancellor resignation prompted page-one stories 
on October 30. The Constitution referred only to letters found to be 
“inimical” to Harding’s campaign.” The Tribune, however, reported 
the charges that some of Harding’s ancestors “were colored.”* 

What tack did the candidates’ own Ohio papers take? Not sur- 
prisingly, they reflected the party positions 
as well as positions favorable to their own- 
ers. Harding’s Marion Daily Star published 
no articles on the subject.” Cox’s Spring- 
field Daily News, however, published five 
articles over three days. The first, which 
appeared on page one on the Saturday be- 
fore the election, focused on the Demo- 
cratic Party claim that Republicans were be- 
hind certain “reports” about Harding. The 
October 31 paper carried two articles, a re- 
port about the Chancellor resignation on 
an inside page and a front-page denuncia- 
tion of Republicans by the state’s leading 
Democrat. On the day before the election, 
the Daily News published two page-one ar- 
ticles, reporting the Chancellor libel suit 
against the Dayton Journal and, in a separate 
piece, yet another statement by Democrats 
that they were not responsible for rumors 
about Harding’s ancestry.” The Daily News 
never told its readers that Harding had been 
accused of having black blood. 

Why did some Ohio newspapers pub- 
lish clear, detailed stories about the Harding 
ancestry rumors while others chose to men- 
tion it in passing or not at all? Material for 
stories was available from the wire services 
as well as other newspapers, which were 
the two main sources for most of what 
was published. Adams said in his Harding 
biography that correspondents followed 
the story closely but sent nearly all of their 
dispatches to their editors for private infor- 
mation. “In the annals of American jour- 
nalism,” he asserted in 1939, “there has 
never been another case where so much was 
left unpublished on a topic of major and 
sensational interest.””! 


he racial climate of the time most likely affected newspaper 
coverage, too. A possible interracial marriage among the 
Hardings in two or three previous generations would have 
been an issue in 1920. Black writer and leader W.E.B. Du Bois, writing 
in a magazine in 1910, recalled a letter from a white Southerner regard- 
ing problems between the races. “The crux of the problem is inter- 
marriage,” the man wrote Du Bois. “The Southern white man is not 
moved, I think, by hatred of the Negro; he is moved by the fear of 
amalgamation.”” In an article published in a black journal in the 
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summer before the 1920 election, a black writer noted that many 
people had an aversion to race mixing. “It is unpopular to advocate 
amalgamation as the effective solution of the race problem,” C.S. 
Brown wrote in The Competitor. “The suggestion of the subject is 
repugnant to the average Anglo-Saxon mind. They maintain that 
Negro blood is inferior, and to mix blood is a moral crime.” In 
1922 Du Bois said the mere subject of interracial marriage generated 
such “intense bitterness and hatred” that it was difficult to broach 
even though it was “at the bottom of the race problem in the United 
States.”” 

Amid racial tension, the question of Harding’s genealogy under- 
standably caused emotions to run high. In Ohio during the cam- 
paign, Democrats charged the Republican 
Party with creating racial unrest by courting 
black voters.’”> Historian Randolph C. 
Downes suggested the rumor about 
Harding’s ancestry was part of the white 
backlash in response to moderate conces- 
sions to blacks by Harding and other Re- 
publicans.” The matter of his family tree 
might have been dropped after the election, 
partly because of sentiments similar to 
those of Wilson’s secretary, Joseph P. 
Tumulty. Declining to make use of propa- 
ganda that supposedly proved the rumor 
to be fact, Tumulty said: “Suppose Senator 
Harding is elected? What a terrible thing it 
would be for the country if it came out we 
had a President alleged to be part Negro!”” 
Such attitudes about intermarriage and 
mixed blood apparently had not changed 
when Adams produced his Harding biog- 
raphy in 1939. Summing up the contro- 
versy, he wrote, “If negro blood there were 
in his line, he honorably and courageously 
lived down the handicap.”” 

Another possible reason for the var- 
ied coverage of the issue lies in newspaper 
practices. Judging from the pattern of cov- 
erage of the genealogy controversy, several 
newspapers based their decisions on 
whether the events were newsworthy. As 
journalism historian James E. Pollard 
pointed out more than twenty-five years 
after the 1920 campaign, “The press was in 
the dilemma of having to follow a story 
which it hardly dared to print because it was 
untrue and unprivileged, and therefore libelous.”” Several newspa- 
pers waited until Chancellor’s resignation before reporting the exist- 
ence of the circulars. The libel suit against the Dayton Journal also 
resulted in more coverage of the affair, as did Republican and Demo- 
cratic officials’ comments on the situation. Harding’s decision not to 
comment on the allegations certainly kept it out of even more news- 
papers by not giving reporters another angle on the story. The reluc- 
tance of high-level Democrats, including Cox and Wilson, to seize 
the issue also apparently reduced the amount of coverage. 

Harding’s anger over the Journal story was understandable. The 
candidates were unwilling to discuss the circulars, but a newspaper 
had reported the charge, although condemning it. The pattern of 
coverage again suggests that many newspapers were not ready to 
report the story until other papers had done so. If the Dayton Journal 
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was outraged by the circulars, its stories seem to have made their 
existence more widely known and probably encouraged other news- 
papers to begin covering the story. In retrospect, the strategy of si- 
lence by the Harding campaign and the newspapers’ reluctance to 
report scandal without an arguably legitimate news peg was an early 
twentieth-century example of the tension that could develop be- 
tween a campaign and the press when a personal scandal came to 
light. 

Bias might have been another factor in deciding how to cover the 
story. As noted earlier, three of the four papers that published news 
or advertisements about allegations of mixed blood in the Harding 
family were Democratic papers. The Athens Messenger and Dayton 
Journal, both Harding supporters, might 
have believed Democrats to be responsible 
for a despicable tactic and wanted their read- 
ers to know it. Aware that the rumor was 
spreading, the pro-Harding newspapers 
may have decided to report its existence to 
foster anti-Cox feelings. The vehemence 
with which the newspapers denounced the 
Democratic Party and the Chancellor 
circulars seem to support this possibility. 

As journalism historians have noted, 
the nature of the press had changed dur- 
ing the 1800s, moving from a party press 
toa business-oriented model less interested 
in political patronage.® By the time 
Harding and Cox campaigned for the White 
House in 1920, newspaper bias had come 
under fire by press critics of the period. 
One year before that campaign, Upton 
Sinclair published The Brass Check, which 
was an attack on the American press that 
was part of amovement for more accurate 
and balanced news coverage.*! Two years 
after the election, author Frederick Lewis 
Allen wrote that bias sometimes colored 
news partly because publishers, reporters, 
and editors were fallible and subject to fol- 
lowing their own interests. He acknowl- 
edged that newspapers supporting a po- 
litical party could not dismiss their oppo- 
nents as they had up to the late 1800s, add- 
ing that propaganda techniques that 
stemmed from World War I showed how 
the masses could be swayed. “The newspa- 
per profession is made up of all sorts of 
people, some of whom eagerly seize opportunities to present the 
news so as to favor their friends and put in an unfavorable light their 
enemies.”® 


avid Lawrence, a political writer who covered the Harding- 
Cox race, wrote in the American Political Science Review in 1928 
that news content in newspapers in the late 1920s was re- 
lated to editorial policies, although he said the relationship was not as 


strong as it had been in recent years. 


I wish that I could say to you that we have in this country an 
unprejudicial handling of political news, because it would be fine 
to think that we are practicing impartiality in presenting to the 
people the information on which they base their judgements; but 
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unfortunately it is not so. The partisan element enters into it very 
strongly.® 


Alfred H. Lloyd, writing in the American Journal of Sociology in 
1921, criticized the press for too often publishing news that was 
inaccurate. He further charged that the press often suppressed news 
and noted, “Unbiased important news is the exception, not the rule.”* 
Worth mentioning, too, is the fact that the first national code of 
ethics was not established until 1923. In its Canons of Journalism, 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors cited bias as something 
to work against: “News reports should be free from opinion or bias 
of any kind.”* 

Some editors and published might have believed, as Woodrow 
Wilson did, that the rumors represented dirty politics. Daugherty 
claimed that the owner of the Cincinnati Enquirer, E. B. McLean, a 
Democrat, was on the verge of denouncing the Democratic Party and 
supporting Harding because of the rumors. He said he talked McLean 
out of the idea, saying Harding would win anyway and the Enquirer's 
reputation would suffer for supporting a Republican.* Negley D. 
Cochran, a political adviser to Robert Scripps, said he advised the 
head of the Scripps-McRea chain not to report the allegations of 
black ancestry: “True or false, we had no intention of touching it 
[because] we did not fight this way.”*” Newspapers also might have 
feared a backlash for reporting the story. As noted earlier, the Repub- 
lican Party urged voters through advertisements in some newspapers 
to react to the circulars by voting a straight ticket. 

In the end, the rumor that Harding had black ancestors did not 
seem to hurt him when voters went to the polls on November 2. In 
Ohio, Harding garnered 1,182,022 votes to Cox’s 780,037. Nationally, 
Harding defeated Cox in an unprecedented landslide, winning thirty- 
seven of the forty-eight states and polling 16.1 million votes to Cox’s 
9.1 million. With a victory in Tennessee, Harding broke even the 
supposedly solid South.” 

Had Harding decided to face the black-blood issue publicly after 
the Journal story, newspapers throughout Ohio and the nation could 
have reported the rumor and its consequences with clear consciences. 
Instead, Harding remained outwardly stoic. Ata Memorial Hall rally 
in Columbus on the Saturday night before the election, Daugherty 
introduced Harding with a subtle reference to the rumor: “No lip of 
libel nor tongue of slander can harm your cause, or you.”® It was the 
only public comment from the Harding camp about the “whispering 
campaign.” 
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